96                               LECTUBE  IV.
The TTpanisliads.
What these Upanishads are is indeed not easy to describe. I have published in the Sacred Books of the East the first complete translation of the twelve most important Upanishads. The characteristic feature of them, to which I wish to call your attention now, is their fragmentary style. They are not systematic treatises, such as we are accustomed to in Greek philosophy, but they are fragments, they are mere guesses at truth, sometimes ascribed to sages whose names are given, sometimes represented in the form of dialogues. They are mostly in prose, but they contain frequent remnants of philosophical poetry also. It is curious, however, that though unsystematic in form, they are not without a system underlying them all. We often find that the same subjects are treated in a similar, nay, in the same manner, sometimes in the same words, in different Upanishads, reminding us in this respect of the three synoptic Gospels with their striking similarities and their no less striking dissimilarities. In some cases we see even opinions diametrically opposed to each other, maintained by different authorities. While in one place we read3 'In the beginning there was Sat,3 TO or, we read in. another, c In the beginning there was A sat,' TO fj.?] ov. Other authorities say,* In the beginning there was darkness ; In the beginning there was water; In the beginning there was Pra^apati, the lord of all created things; In the beginning there was Brahman; In the beginning there was the Self.'
It would seem difficult at first sight to construct a well-arranged building out of such heterogeneous